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royal service meant new demands for military and financial organisation,
and the gradual dissolution of the old popular levy. The frequent wars
with the Baltic Slavs, the Wends, waged by King Waldemar and his sons,
accelerated this development, and the Waldemarian century (1157-1241)
is characterised both by the strength of the kingship and by the establish-
ment of feudalism.

To Waldemar the Great and his two successors, Canute (1182-1202)
and Waldemar the Victorious (1202-1241), fell the task of establishing
the military reorganisation of the kingdom upon a new basis. More
pressingly than ever before the king felt the need of a military force that
should be more effective and more easily available than was the old
leidangi he sought for men who were able and willing to be at his service
at any time and with the complete equipment of the time. For this purpose
a new group of king's men began to separate from the large class of
farm proprietors. Originally they were not necessarily the richest men of
the class; but, in compensation for their service they were freed from
taxes, and as tax-free they constituted a new nobility.

On the other members of this class the result was exactly the opposite.
Before the end of the twelfth century, the leidang was transformed into
a tax, assessed upon farm values; from this time conscription was no
longer a personal duty common to all freemen, but a burden belonging
to real estate, imposed upon the non-nobles of the society. Thus an
important change occurred in the position of the subject: formerly his
relation to the king was essentially a personal one; henceforward he
became a taxpayer. From a political point of view, this might be called
progress, a step towards greater independence of the government. But in
the change there was involved an accentuation of the class differences in
society. The king's man, the new nobleman, alone remained in an entirely
personal relation to the king; he became the mile$ of the king, bound to
him by oath, and he was the man to be charged with the duties of
government, civil as well as military. The taxes were still paid in kind
and could not be gathered into the king's residence; and as he now ceased
to receive them personally and consume them on the spot, they had to
be used for the support of his local officials. The royal nobility now began
to function as the governing class; the local offices became a part of their
remuneration for military service; offices and their territorial circum-
scriptions began to be regarded as fiefs and were granted as such; the
nobility assumed the feudal character. It even began to combine as an
estate of the realm and, when summoned by the king, met in the general
courts of the country, the Dane-courts. The highest class of the nobility,
dukes and counts, and together with them even the bishops, had the
right of taking knights into their service, and so they appeared in law
almost as the equals of the king.

Apparently in the same way as in Denmark, a feudal nobility developed
in Sweden. The sources of the period ore still very poor for this country;
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